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HE brief but helpful definition of geography which has found wide use 

in recent years is this: Geography is the study of the earth in its rela- 

tion to life. The relationships existing between the physical features of the 

earth and living forms, especially man, must be a guiding principle to every 
teacher of geography. 


No geographic topic can be studied intelligently and comprehensively 
without dealing with places, hence the necessity of teaching the definite loca- 
tion of places with every topic in geography. Place geography is not a 
separate and distinct division of the subject, but a phase of the study which is 
as thoroughly interwoven into every geographic topic, as are the addition and 
multiplication tables into all arithmetical calculations. 


We make neither plea nor apology for insisting on a correct develop- 
ment of the facts of addition and multiplication, and on vigorous and fre- 
quent drills—drills both timely and untimely—with one supreme aim in 
mind, namely, to give to each child an indispensable tool, keen and ready 
for instant use at all times and under all circumstances throughout life. 


There need be no more apology for definite, thorough study and effec- 
tive drills on those places in geography which should be known to every in- 
telligent person, than for the study of multiplication and addition tables. The 
same supreme aim holds good, namely, to give to each child an indispensable 
tool, keen and ready for instant use at all times and under all circumstances. 


The problem of addition and multiplication is simplified by universal 
agreement with reference to the necessity of individual mastery. It is further 
simplified by the field of work being limited and definite—45 facts of addi- 
tion and 64 facts of multiplicatign—a total of only 109 number combinations 
forms the basis of all arithmetical calculations. 


The problem of place geography is somewhat more difficult to solve 
than that of addition and multiplication because there is not universal agree- 
ment concerning the necessity of absolute mastery of knowledge of places. 
It is rendered still more difficult because the field of work has no exact and 
definite limits acceptable to all concerned. However, if all teachers agree 


*Read before the Earth Science section of The Twenty-sixth Educational 
Conference of the Academies and High Schools in Relations with the Universi- 
ty of Chicago, April 17, 1914. 
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that there is a problem of place geography as real, as vital, and as important 
to the education of the child as that of addition and multiplication in arith- 
metic, all difficulties will be met and overcome not only in one schoolroom 
here and there, but in every classroom throughout the land where geography 
is taught, whether in elementary school, high school, normal school, college, or 
university. 

Let us as teachers' of geography seek to discover the problem, not in a 
hazy, indefinite, uncertain way, only to relegate the whole matter to the 
pedagogical scrap heap by throwing the responsibility on the elementary 
teacher, but in a specific, hopeful, helpful, vigorous fashion with the intent, 
not only to find the problem, but to solve it definitely and certainly, not at 
some indefinite future time, but now, for the classes under our instruction 
only for a few more weeks. 

The fact that a real problem of place geography exists is shown clearly 
by many experiences of many teachers. A university teacher placed in the 
hands of each member of a large class an outline map of the United States on 
which the names of the states were to be written. One of the maps, when 
handed in, contained the name of but one state and that was at the wrong 
place. 

A wall map of the world was placed before a first-year high school class, 
and they were unable to find on the map the Mediterranean Sea, Red Sea, 
and other places of equal note. They had not had geography after the sixth 
year. Teachers of an elementary school agreed that their geography work 
should be so presented that pupils having completed the study of the United 
States should be able thereafter to name readily all the states with an outline 
map before them. A test showed averages by classes from 49 per cent to 
79 per cent. 

The experience of any teacher of geography from the elementary school 
through the university brings to light the desirability of improvement in the 
permanent knowledge of places. What may we reasonably expect of our geo- 
graphy teaching in this field? What places should be so taught that pupils 
shall have, not only a vivid map image of the place, but a true and accurate 
world image of the place relationships? How can we, without using more 
time and effort than this phase of geography deserves, make sure that cer- 
tain minimum requirements are met by all pupils? Can we agree to select 
and teach thoroughly and well a certain list of places that every intelligent 
person should know with reference to location, direction, and distance from 
home on the surface of the earth? These are some of the questions which 
seem appropriate to bring up in this discussion. 


The work outlined in a course of study for geography in any element- 
ary school shows that numerous places of all classes come to the attention of 
pupils. The subject matter of place geography is fully covered in any attempt 
to teach geography. Why, then, do we not find pupils equipped with a com- 
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plete knowledge of place geography? Simply because no provision is made 
for permanent mastery of a relatively small body of knowledge by frequent, 
rapid, interesting, effective drills. This small body of knowledge should be 
carefully selected so as to form a nucleus of a larger knowledge of geography 
just as the ever necessary addition and multiplication tables form the nucleus 
for a larger and larger knowledge of arithmetical operations. 

Parents and pupils have a right to expect that the geography teaching 
shall give permanent knowledge of the names and location of the continents 
and oceans, of the chief political divisions of the earth, a few of its great 
plains, plateaus, and mountains, its great cities, its large rivers, its most im- 
portant lakes, a few of the great gulfs, bays, and straits. They have a right 
to expect the study of geography to enable a clear, accurate idea of the place 
relationships of the important geographic units under discussion from day to 
day in the public press. The study should be so conducted that pupils shall 
have developed the atlas habit sufficiently to have the desire and the ability 
to learn and fix in mind the less important geographic places which find 
special mention in the discussion of current events, thus enlarging permanently 
the place geography taught in the schools. 

If we as teachers meet such reasonable expectations of those whom we 
serve, it is necessary that we have as definite, concerted action in the study of 
place geography as we have in the study of the addition and multiplication 
tables. 

The first step in such action is the selection of a limited number ‘of 
places which may be used as the minimum requirement for drill work on 
places. This point may be illustrated by reference to a recommendation re- 
cently made by the teachers of geography in the elementary grades for the 
schools of Springfield, Ill. Individual teachers made out lists of places that 
should be considered as a minimum of place geography to be taught in the 
fourth and fifth grades, and thoroughly mastered by the close of fifth grade 
with the completion of the study of the elementary textbook. These lists 
were summarized by a committee and their results accepted by the geography 
teachers as a basis of definite work. 

The following summary indicates the number of places associated with 
various maps. No duplicates are included in this summary: 


67 places 
39 places 
19 places 


it 
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We may agree that a clear, accurate, permanent knowledge of the place 
relationships of these 371 places forms a solid basis of place geography not 
only for the sixth grade, but for the high school or even for college geography. 


A further analysis of this list shows that the 30 places of the world 
map include 6 continents, 5 oceans, 9 highlands, 4 islands, 3 straits and 
isthmuses, 3 mathematical places. The places of the United States include 48 
states, 48 capitals, 1 federal district, 1 national capital, 12 surface features, 
17 rivers, 7 lakes, 14 coastal features, 19 cities, not capitals; 24 of these 
places are duplicates from the maps of the World and North America. The 
places of Asia include 6 political divisions, 6 surface features, 8 rivers, 6 
islands, 4 lakes, 7 coastal features, 7 cities, 5 of these are duplicates from 
previous maps. 


A careful analysis of the entire list does not reveal any places which 
are not of value in the general knowledge of every progressive citizen. If 
this list is mastered as early as recommended, by the end of fifth grade, and 
due emphasis given to location of places in later years, the problem of place 
geography will be solved for the pupils of the Springfield schools. 


Place geography is only a phase of the larger field of geography, and 
must not be set up as an end in itself. Places will come up in the usual tapics 
of the course of study. Frequent, brief and rapid drills on a selected list of 
places simply serve to strengthen, and not to supplant, the vital topics of 
the course of study. : 


Members of this high school conference may feel that this discussion is 
for primary, not for high school teachers, but the high school problem of place 
geography has been constantly in mind. The problem is the same, whether 
we find it in primary or grammar grade, high school or university. The prob- 
lem is simply this,—How shall we teach our pupils the place geography they 
ought to know if they have not yet learned it? The method of solving the 
problem may differ in different situations, but the answer should be the same 
for all classes—The pupil has learned through our teaching the place geo 
graphy he ought to know. 


The elementary school teacher will solve the problem by frequent, well- 
planned, carefully prepared class exercises involving in the aggregate con- 
siderable time along with other phases of geography work. 


The high school teacher may solve the same problem by using the same 
list of places prepared for the elementary school and requiring sufficient map 
study and rapid drill early in the course to give mastery of the selected places, 
and to develop the atlas habit so that the work ef the course will add natur- 
ally and easily an ever increasing knowledge of place geography. 


The university teacher may furnish his class with a selected list of place 
names, with the request that each student master the list forthwith if he 
finds anything in it that he does not already know. He may apply any test 
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he may devise, oral or written, to bring sharply to the consciousness of the 
student the necessity of being well-informed and alert on matters of ordinary 
place geography. 

In all this work let us accept cheerfully, as our responsibility, the 
necessity of giving those under our charge the minimum of place geography 
if they do not now have it. Let us not throw the blame for a bad situation 
on the teacher of earlier years and then shirk our own plain duty. Let us 
co-operate with the teacher of the elementary school and learn each from the 
other how to do this work better. 

If a carefully selected list of places were prepared, a knowledge of which 
should form a part of the mental equipment of every well-informed person, 
and made available to the teachers of the schools with suggestions for the 
use of the list, the problem of place geography would be clearly stated, and 
its solution would come naturally and rapidly all along the line in elementary 
school, high school, normal school, college, and university. 

The following articles dealing with phases of place geography have ap- 
peared in the Journal of Geography in recent years: 

A Present Weakness in Teaching Geography, W. S. Tower, Vol. 6, 
p. 262, Mar. 1908. ' 


The Fundamental and the Incidental in Geography, R. H. Whitbeck 
Vol. 5, p. 66, Feb. 1906. 


The Multiplication Tables of Geography, W. A. Owens, Vol. 12, p. 
13, Sept. 1913. 

The Teaching of Place Geography, D. C. Ridgley, Vol. 11, p. 13, 
Sept. 1912. 


The Teaching of Geography—A Criticism and a Suggestion, Rollin D. 
Salisbury, Vol. 8, p. 49, Nov., 1909. 

Note. During the general discussion of the program, a motion was made 
and carried that a committee be appointed to prepare a list of place names 
suitable for definite study by high school classes in physiography. This list, 


when prepared, is to be furnished to the members of the conference. The 
Springfield list follows. 


LIST OF PLACES RECOMMENDED AS SUITABLE FOR THOROUGH MASTERY BY 
PUPILS IN THE SCHOOLS OF SPRINGFIELD DURING THEIR GEOGRAPHY 
WORK OF FOURTH AND FIFTH GRADES. 


These places will come up naturally again and again in the development 
of the course of study as outlined for these grades. The list is desirable in 
order that some special drill on place geography may be done occasionally to 
assure definite results. The places named in the list should be known to 
every pupil in geography and to every intelligent citizen who is reading the 
current news of our own and other lands. 

The following summary indicates the number of places which may be 
associated with various maps. Many places will occur on two or more maps, 
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and should be studied on all maps on which they are found. No duplicates, 
however, are included in this summary. 


chin 30 places 
143 ” 
39 ” 
19 ” 
11 ” 


The following analysis of each of the above units indicates definitely by 
general or specific reference the places recommended. 


THE 

Six Continents—Antarctica may be named as a seventh continent. 

Five Oceans. 

Nine Highlands—Western Highlands of North America, Appalachian Moun- 
tains, Andes Mountains, Alps Mountains, Himalaya Mountains, Plateau 
of Tibet, Atlas Mountains, Abyssinian Highland, Great Dividing Range 
of Australia. 

Four Islands—Greenland, Iceland, West Indies, East Indies. 

Three Straits and Isthmuses—Bering Strait, Isthmus of Panama, Isthmus 
of Suez. 

Three Mathematical Places—North Pole, South Pole, Equator. 


NortTH AMERICA 


Six Political Divisions—Alaska, as a possession of the United States, Canada, 
United States, Mexico, Central America, as a group of seven small 
states, Panama as one of the Central American states. 

Nine Surface Features—Western Highlands, Rocky Mountains, Sierra Ne- 
vada Mountains, Cascade Mountains, Coast Range, Great Basin, Ap- 
palachian Mountains, Central Plain extending from Arctic Ocean to 
Gulf of Mexico, Atlantic Coastal Plain, Mexican Plateau. 

Six Rivers—Mackenzie, Nelson, Mississippi, Missouri, Ohio, St. Lawrence 
and Great Lakes. 

Eleven Coastal Features—Three oceans, Hudson Bay, Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, Gulf of Mexico, Gulf of California, Bering Sea, Peninsula of 
Alaska, Peninsula of Lower California, Peninsula of Florida. 


UNITED STATES 


Ninety-eight Political Units—48 states, 48 state capitals, one federal dis- 
trict, one national capital. 
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Fourteen Surface Features—Western Highlands, Rocky Mountain Range, 
Sierra Nevada Mountains, Cascade Mountains, Coast Range, Great 
Basin, Appalachian Mountains, Atlantic Coastal Plain, Mississippi Val-. 
ley, Valley of California, Central Plain, Gulf Coastal Plain, as a part 
of the Central Plain, Great Plains, west of the 2000 ft. contour to 
the Rocky Mountains. 


Seventeen Rivers—Mississippi, Ohio, Missouri, Arkansas, Colorado, Green, 
Grand, Columbia, Snake, Connecticut, Hudson, Delaware, Potomac, 
Rio Grande, Red River of the North, Red River of the South, St. 
Lawrence. 


Seven Lakes—Lake Champlain, the five Great Lakes, Great Salt Lake. 


Fourteen Coastal Features—Two oceans, Long Island, Long Island Sound, 
Delaware Bay, Chesapeake Bay, Peninsula of Florida, Delta of the 
Mississippi, San Francisco Bay, West Indies, Cuba, Haiti, Jamaica, 
Porto Rico. 


Eighteen Important Cities not Capitals—(Always require name of state after 
name of city) New York, Chicago, Pittsburg, Cleveland, Detroit, San 
Francisco, New Orleans, St. Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Mo., 
Kansas City, Kans., Galveston, Savannah, Louisville, Baltimore, Fall 
River, Lowell, Milwaukee. 


SouTH AMERICA 


Sixteen Political Units—Thirteen countries, the capitals of Brazil, Argen- 
tina, Chile. 

Twelve Surface Features—Andes Mountains, Brazilian Highlands, Guiana 
Highlands, Llanos, Selvas, Pampas, Orinoco, Amazon, LaPlata, Para- 
guay, Uruguay, Lake Titicaca. 


Seven Coastal Features—Two oceans, Caribbean Sea, Strait of Magellan, 
Tierra del Fuego, Cape Horn, Cape St. Roque. 


Cities not Capitals—Para, Valparaiso, Callao. 


EuRoPE 


Twenty-eight Political Units—These thirteen countries and their capitals: 
British Isles, Germany, France, Holland, Belgium, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Austria-Hungary and its two capitals, Switzerland, Russia 
Italy, Greece; also England as a part of the British Isles. 


Eight Surface Features—The Alps Mountains, Apennine Mountains, Py- 
renees Mountains, Caucasus Mountains, Ural Mountains, Scandina- 
vian Highlands, Mt. Vesuvius, Plains of Europe. 


Seven Rivers—Thames, Rhine, Rhone, Seine, Po, Danube, Volga. 
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Thirteen Coastal Features—Two oceans, Mediterranean’ Sea, Black Sea, 
Caspian Sea, North Sea, Baltic Sea, English Channel, Strait of Dover, 
Strait of Gibraltar, Scandinavian Peninsula, Iberian Peninsula, consist-. 
ing of Spain and Portugal, Peninsula of Italy, Balkan Peninsula, Island 
of Sicily, Iceland. 

Twelve Cities not Capitals—Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, Belfast, 
Hamburg, Amsterdam, Havre, Marseilles, Odessa, Venice, Naples, Mos- 
‘cow. 

ASIA 

Six Political Divisions—Siberia, China, India, Japan, Persia, Turkey in Asia. 
Locate Palestine. 

Six Surface Features—Himalaya Mountains, Plateau of Tibet, Siberian 
Plain, Plains of China, Plains of India, Dekkan Plateau, Desert of Gobi. 

Eight Rivers—Lena, Hoang-ho or Yellow, Yangtze, Ganges, Indus, Euph- 
rates, Tigris, Jordan. 

Six Islands—Islands of Japan, Philippines, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, Ceylon. 

Four Lakes—Dead Sea, Sea of Galilee, Aral Sea, Lake Baikal. 

Seven Coastal Features—Three oceans, Bering Sea, Bering Strait, Japan 
Sea, Red Sea. 

Seven Cities—Always give name of country after name of city: Peking, 
Hongkong, Tokyo, Yokohama, Calcutta, Bombay, Jerusalem. 


AFRICA 

Four Political Divisions—Egypt, British East Africa, Belgian Kongo; Union 
of South Africa, recently formed, includes Cape Colony, Orange River 
Colony, Transvaal, Natal. 

Three Surface Features—Atlas Mountains, The Sahara, Highlands of 
Abyssinia. 

Four Rivers—Nile, Niger, Kongo, Zambezi. 

Three Lakes—Victoria, Tanganyika, Chad. 

Six Coastal Features—Two oceans, Mediterranean Sea, Red Sea, Isthmus 
of Suez, and Suez Canal, Madagascar. 

Five Cities—Give name of country after name of city: Cairo, Alexandria, 
Cape Town, Kimberley, Johannesburg. 


AUSTRALIA 
Three Political Divisions—Queensland, New South Wales, Victoria. 
Two Surface Features—Great Dividing Range, Australian Desert. 
Two Rivers—Murray, Darling. 
Two Coastal Features—Two oceans. ; 
Three Islands—Tasmania, New Zealand, New Guinea. 
Two Cities—Sidney, Melbourne. 


Note: This list of place names was prepared by a committee of the 
Normal Extension Class in Geography, and unanimously recommended by the 
class for use in the city schools of Springfield, Illinois. 
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VIENNA 


By Charles McMurry 
DeKalb, 


HE reconstruction and elaborate improvement of Vienna during the last 
half of the nineteenth century is a marked illustration of the scientific 
and artistic regeneration of city life in modern times. 


When Francis Joseph came to the throne of Austria in 1848 Vienna 
was one of the worst conditioned capitals in Europe. Its sanitary condition 
was completely bad and almost medieval. Cholera and other recurrent 
diseases were prevalent and had been for many years, and the death rate was 
very high. There was no satisfactory water supply nor adequate sewage sys- 


tem. The city was growing rapidly in population and the spirit of modern 
progress was strong, but it was handicapped by cramping medieval condi- 
tions. It had about 600,000 people. 


Vienna consisted of a square mile of crowded city, surrounded by a 
heavy fortification, crowded almost to suffocation into the narrow streets 
of the ancient city. The villages that had begun to spring up outside the 
city wall were wretched suburbs without proper plan or connection with the 
city. The wall and ditch and a considerable territory outside of them be- 
longed to the city as public property, and now, after much discussion, it was 
decided to level the walls, fill up the ditch and, taking advantage of this 
broad circle of free territory, to work out a magnificent scheme of public 
improvement. The Emperor, Francis Joseph, took the lead in this great 
enterprise, and the whole city followed enthusiastically in his steps. Several 
years were first spent in deliberately working out a complete plan. It then took , 
some three years to demolish the walls and clear the space. A complete 
scheme for re-building and beautifying the city had been worked out with 
the idea of converting this cleared zone into a succession of boulevards and 
parks with broad and commanding spaces for great national buildings. The 
splendid Ringstrasse, nearly 200 feet wide, with its adjacent pleasure grounds, 
parks, and unequalled series of magnificent public buildings has been the re- 
sult. Four-fifths of the spacious girdle around the old city was preserved for 
public uses, while a fifth part was laid out into spacious streets and sold for 
private uses. ‘These sales put into the hands of the government about 
$80,000,000 and this, in addition to large sums furnished by the national 
government, by the city, and by private companies gave the means for con- 
structing upon the circuit of the Ringstrasse the most elaborate and imposing 
series of public buildings upon any single street in the world. The highest 
architectural and artistic skill was employed both upon the buildings and 
adjacent parks and gardens. ‘The private and business structures were re- 
quired to satisfy the same standards of good taste. 
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“The new monumental structures facing upon the Ringstrasse include 
the Rathhaus (city hall), a surpassingly beautiful specimen of the modern 
Gothic, opened in 1885; the Austrian parliament buildings, in pure Grecian 
style, opened in 1883; the main building of the University of Vienna, a 
magnificent Renaissance structure, completed in 1884; the royal theatre, 
unequaled in Europe, and opened in 1888; the Votive church, finished about 
1870; the Palace of Justice, opened in 1882; the imperial museums of art 
and science, two magnificent Renaissance buildings, opened since 1890, be- 
tween which, with ample space for effect, is the colossal monument of Maria 
Theresa; the new imperial palace, not yet finished; the imperial opera house, 
finished before 1870; various palaces, museums, art schools, garrison and 
arsenal buildings, and showy structures for commercial exchange or other 
business purposes. The Ringstrasse has been criticised as grouping together 
too many magnificent structures in different styles of architecture, the in- 
dividual buildings thus failing to produce the full impression they might 
convey if more entirely isolated. I am not disposed to think that the facts 
justify the criticism, in view of the generous garden spaces which give each 
great structure an ample approach.” 


The Ringstrasse was made not only a beautiful street but also the center 
from which all the traffic and street car lines of the city radiate. From the 
Ringstrasse in all directions were laid out the broad, paved highways lead- 
ing through the outer city to the suburbs.. The rapid growth of popula- 
tion and the march of improvement extended to these modern portions of the 
city and they rapidly developed into grand residence and business districts. 


At the same time the old inner -city was remodeled, its narrow streets 
straightened and widened, and this involved a large amount of destruction of 
old buildings and reconstructions on a superior plan. These vast improve- 
ments in the general street plan of the city were attended with wholesale 
and costly betterments in other directions. A greatly improved water system 
brought spring water from the Alps, 80 miles distant, and a reorganization 
and extension of the sewer system carried the waste of the city into the 
Danube, several miles below. One of the most expensive works was a 
shifting and regulation of the course of the Danube, and the building of 
great piers and wharves for the accommodation of the extensive steamboat 
and barge shipping which centers here. The construction of large markets 
and slaughter houses under public supervision, the development on a grand 
scale of the public school system with ample buildings, were other enterprises 
demanding liberal municipal expenditure, and were carried out at the same 
time. 


An extensive park’ system was laid out and developed. The Pratu on 
an island in the river, and another large park on the south side of the city, 
besides numerous smaller parks distributed in various suburbs, constitute a 
complete means of out-door recreation, and fresh air enjoyment. 
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The modern city, which was developed along broad avenues, radiating 
from the Ringstrasse, now constitutes the much larger portion of Vienna. 
With a population of more than two millions, it has become one of the beau- 
tiful and healthy cities of the world. 


The sanitary improvements, including water and sewer systems, street 
cleaning, public markets, hospitals, parks and good house accommodations, 
have gradually advanced from year to year till the death rate was less than 
half what it had been up to 1848. Thousands of lives are saved every year, 
and Vienna has become a healthy and happy place in which to live. 


It required about fifty years to work out step by step this expensive 
series of city improvements. The rebuilding of a great city, the re- 
modeling of its street system and the embellishment with vast public build- 
ings and other even more costly improvements was a gigantic undertaking, 
but it has all been accomplished in the life time of one ruler, Francis Joseph, 
and he still lives to enjoy the fruits of his labor. 


During nearly the same period the city of Buda-pest, the other capital 
of Austria-Hungary, has undergone a similar transformation, and has grown 
into a great modern city, with all the municipal improvements of modern 
scientific progress. 


The city of Berlin, the capital of Germany, has even surpassed Vienna 
in its growth and municipal enterprise. Especially since the Franco-Prussian 
war, which made Berlin the capital of an empire, it has made surprising 
progress in streets and public buildings, in parks and monuments, in the per- 
fection of its municipal arrangements. Berlin today is a remarkably attrac- 
tive and artistic city. 


And what has happened in these capital cities has likewise taken place 
in all the smaller cities of Austria and Germany. The last sixty years has 
been a period of city building and rebuilding. The populations have been 
concentrating more and more in the cities. Nearly all the larger cities 
have doubled their population in the last twenty-five or thirty years. The 
improvement in sanitary conditions, in street and house construction, in parks, 
public markets, water supply, and in all means of education, culture, and 
amusement has kept pace with the rapid growth of cities. 


In France the same thing has happened. Paris was the first large city 
to clean up and remodel its streets, and even today Paris is regarded as 


the most completely developed city. In point of streets, public buildings, 


museums and genuine municipal equipment, Paris seems to have led the 
modern world. 
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WHAT SHALL SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY INCLUDE? 


E are publishing this month an article by Professor Tower of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in which he urges a more rigid exclusion of non- 
geographical topics from field-studies in commercial geography. He believes 
that on a factory excursion in commercial geography students ought not to 
make a study of industrial processes within the factory itself, at least not under 
the guise of geography. He takes the ground that, while such a study may 
be interesting and profitable, it is not geography, and he regrets that the 
Journal seems to give its endorsement to the type of geographical excur- 
sion which does lay emphasis upon non-geographic processes in industry. 


Professor Tower is certainly right in his contention from a strict 
point of view. Some of the topics taken up for study in the excursions to 
which he refers were not geographical topics and doubtless the teachers who 
conducted these excursions would not defend them as such. If we believed 
that excursions such as those described by Mr. Cushing and Miss Mears 
in the December, 1913, issue of the Journal did not in their final influence 
advance the geographical interests and knowledge of the students who took 
the excursions, we should not endorse them even by implication. It is our 
belief, based upon a considerable number of years of experience and observa- 
tion, that those teachers who have the enthusiasm to take their students on 
factory excursions will teach much more real geography than other teachers, 
even though they may also teach under the name of geography some things 
which should not be so labeled. There really can be no harm in discussing 
points which naturally arise in one of these excursions in geography, even 
though those points are not, strictly speaking, geographical, providing of 
course that they are closely related to the geographical topics which are being 
studied. It would be a misfortune to take a class on a factory excursion and 
not let them see and ask questions about a number of things which they 
saw and which naturally grew out of their visit, even though some of the 
points belong more logically to industrial studies than to geography. It is 
our observation that the teachers who conduct these excursions teach more 
real geography, not less, than the stay-at-homes. 


The point of view taken by Professor Tower is anatural one for 
a college teacher to take, and so also is the point of view taken by the two 
normal school teachers before referred to. ‘The college teacher is naturally 
and properly concerned with a close definition of his subject. This is not so 
below the college. Most geography teachers teach other subjects also. They 
are interested, and properly interested, in a variety of things; so are their 
pupils. Geography is only one of these things, not more important and not 
less important than several others. These teachers believe that industrial 
processes and certain other non-geographical ideas cohnected with manufac- 
turing, for instance, appeal to the native interests of their pupils. They be- 
lieve that one of the best ways to develop and maintain a permanent interest 
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in real geography is not by viewing the subject technically, but by intro- 
ducing into the geography work interesting points and discussions closely re- 
lated to the geography excursion. We believe that if the university pro- 
fessor and the normal school teacher were to exchange places, each would 
gradually change his point of view because each would see the matter under 
new conditions and would govern his thinking and his practice by the con- 
ditions under which he was working. : 


It may be well, however, to throw out a caution to enthusiastic teachers 
who take their pupils on factory trips, namely, that they need to watch the 
drift of their studies lest they be led too far from the central purpose of 
the excursion. - 


Superintendent Lloyd E. Wolfe of San Antonio, Texas, published in the 
Atlantic Educational Journal, April, 1903, one of the best discussions of the 
study of industrial processes in geography that we have ever seen. Since this 
presents the point of view held quite generally by school superintendents and 
principals, we publish extracts from it following Professor Tower’s article. 
Persons interested in the two points of view may thus compare what may be 
termed, the college man’s position and the school superintendent’s position, 
for we think the two articles fairly represent the two positions. It is, of 
course, to be recognized that Supt. Wolfe is speaking of geography in grades 
and not of excursions in commercial geography. 


—R. H. W. 


THE QUESTION OF FIELD WORK IN GEOGRAPHY 


By Walter S. Tower 
Department of Geography, University of Chicago 


N most of the sciences it has been found that work in a laboratory is - 
necessary, or highly desirable, for the student, in order to secure the most 
effective grasp of the subject. For the earth sciences, geography and geology, 
the most useful laboratory lies beyond the limits of the classroom—in the 
world of out-of-doors. Their phenomena cannot be brought in; if they are 
to be seen, they must be sought out and observed where they occur. In 
geology, the advantages of such observation clearly have been recognized for 
a long time, and, as a result, the subject generally has been taught in con- 
nection with field work that brings before the student examples of various 
structures and other geologic phenomena, many of which the student must 
interpret for himself. 
Geography, on the contrary, with the possible exception of some courses 
in physical geography, still is largely a classroom study, which means being 
handled in such a way that there is little, if any, actual contact with geo- 
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graphic phenomena. Many things are talked about, but nothing is made 
vitally real by personal observation. 


Most people doubtless will agree with the general proposition that the 
value and attractiveness of any science are enhanced for the student by per- 
sonal observation of its phenomena. This element of contact with the things 
studied is an important reason for the fact that most students show greater 
interest in phenomena of land forms than in phenomena of the oceans. 
Most people doubtless will agree also that the condition in geography should 
be remedied, and that if practicable, through field work in geography, 
there should be offered an opportunity for the student to benefit by a first 
hand study of his subject—that is, by the observation and explanation of 
earth features in their relations to life. No one now seems to have any 
doubt that the corresponding practice in geology is of very great value to the 
students, irrespective of their degree of advancement in that subject. 


Not infrequently it is said that developing field work in geography, on 
a small scale, is impracticable, because the subject deals with all parts of the 
world and with a multitude of conditions, and thus it becomes impossible 
personally to observe most of its phenomena, except through the expenditure 
of much time and money. It is true that the phenomena of geography are 
infinite in number and world-wide in their distribution, and that here the 
concern is only with such a scale of field work as is possible for the ordinary 
class of students, beginning, or not far advanced, in the subject. It is true 
that only a relatively small number of geographic phenomena are illustrated 
by the conditions existing within the radius covered by the average field trips, 
but it probably also is true that every locality affords, within easy access, 
more examples of geographic than of geologic phenomena. For geology it 
generally has been felt that taking advantage of the opportunities for field 
work in the home locality, limited as they might be, is preferable to leaving 
the student without field work of any sort. On similar grounds, the argu- 
ments for field work in geography should be equally strong, ff not stronger, 
because of the greater opportunities offered in the average locality for such 
first hand contact with examples of the things discussed in the classroom. 


It commonly is assumed that the chief, if not the sole, value of field work 
in geography is its service in supplementing and vitalizing classroom discus- 
sions. The importance of field work in those respects may be granted, but 
there is equal, if not greater, value to be derived from it in other ways. 
Field work gives the student a chance to discover for himself geographic rela- 
tionships, in addition to those dealt with in the classroom. In this way there 
may be developed a degree of interest which could be awakened in no other 
manner. Field work helps greatly to develop and train the powers of close 
and accurate observation: and to encourage the habit of reasoning logically. 
Such qualities are invaluable assets for the student in every phase of later 
life. Field work gives the individual a clearer understanding, and a keener 
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appreciation, of the conditions in the world about -him, thus helping to make 
his life more interesting to himself and more useful to his community. 

Up to the present time attempts at field work in geography largely 
have been of two sorts: (1) field trips with classes in physiography; and (2) 
trips in connection with courses in economic and commercial geography. 

The field trips with classes in physiography have had as their main 
object the interpretation of land forms, the central idea being the correlation 
of observed forms with the processes which produced those forms. ‘This sort 
of field work has real value as far as it goes, but from the geographic stand- 
point it is too narrow, since it stops short of the chief object of the science, the 
correlation of earth features and life responses to those features. This differ- 
ence may be illustrated readily by taking a typical case. 

In a hilly region of moderate relief, where most slopes are well matured 
and many streams have built well defined flood plains, a single stream and its 
valley might be the area chosen for a field trip. If the field work were 
physiographic, some of the things studied would be: (1) possible influences 
of bed rock on the location, trend or general development of the valley; 
(2) the angles of slope of the valley sides and reasons for variations in these 
slopes; (3) causes for variations in the width of the valley; (4) relations of 
tributary valleys and streams to the main valley and its stream; and (5) evi- 


dences of the kinds of work then being done by the stream, with reasons for 


that work and the results of that work. 

If the same region were visited for the purpose of well-rounded geo- 
graphic study, many of these same things might be noted. The real object 
however, would be to carry the observations and explanations much farther, 
including for example: (1) reasons for contrasts of natural vegetation be- 
tween the hill slopes and the flood plain; (2) the effects of topography and 
soil on man’s use of the land; (3) the relations of the valley to the locations 
of dwellings and routes of travel; (4) effects of the character of the stream 
on its uses; (5) influences of the valley or stream on local activities other 
than the use of the land and the stream itself; and (6) evidences of climatic 
influences affecting the life of the region. 

As a rule, wherever a limited area is worth visiting for purely physio- 
graphic study, it is worth fully as much, if not more, for geographic study. 
Furthermore, many areas, offering little in physiographic features, offer much 
for geographic analysis. In either event the geographic study results in a 
broader appreciation of the locality, and a wider outlook, because all the 
associated things are linked, as far as possible, in the relationship of cause and 
effect. 

‘A field trip such as the one outlined might readily illustrate many 
phases of general geography, while its disciplinary value would be unques- 
tioned. This sort of field work is perhaps the most profitable for students, if 
shaped with reference to their degree of advancement in the subject, and it 
can be done on some scale almost universally. 
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The other type of thing which has been developed under the head of 
field work in geography is the excursion made in connection with courses in 
economic and commercial geography. For the most part such excursions 
have been visits to manufacturing establishments, with the observation of 
manufacturing processes as the chief object. In a recent number of the 
Journal of -Geography, for example, there were two articles dealing with 
this aspect of the question. One article advanced the idea that the course 
in commercial geography should center around the study of the local manu- 
facturing industries. In elaborating on this idea, the author implied that 
the study should deal largely, if not mainly, with the conditions within the 
factories. Frequent visits to the factories to observe processes and products 
were recommended. The second article presented an outline of the things 
studied by a class in geography, while making an excursion through the local 
steel mills. Among the things studied, mention was made of cost of manu- 
facture, degrees of skill among laborers and foremen, and safety appliances. 

It is unfortunate that such articles should appear in the only journal 
devoted primarily to the interests of teachers of geography, because both arti- 
cles carry an entirely wrong notion of what geography is and what field 
work in the subject should be. 

In general, geography has nothing whatever to do with the observation 


“ or explanation of manufacturing processes, and, therefore, the conditions and 


events inside a factory largely are beyond the limits of the subject. I make 
no claim that a teacher of geography may not venture into a factory on 
penalty of loss of reputation. Nor do I advance any argument that it may 
not be useful for anyone to know about what is done in various factories. 
I do maintain, however, that the study of factory processes is not geography, 
that the facts of manufacturing operations are not geographic facts, and that 
trips through industrial establishments are not geographic field work. How- 
ever desirable it may be for students to know about the operations involved 
in the important industries of their home town, it is equally desirable per- 
haps for them to know how to swim, speak French, or sew on buttons, but 
it is no more the province of geography to teach the one thing than it is to 
teach the others. If students are to be taught how things are made, it must 
be done under some other label than that of geography. 

It does not follow, however, that there may not be any geographic 
field work focused on manufacturing industries. As a matter of fact, 
some of the most effective supplementary study, especially for the city school, 
may be found in the explanations of local industries from the geographic stand- 
point. These studies should include such things as: (1) the reasons for the 
kinds of industries carried on, in which connection such influences as sources 
of raw materials and power, distribution of labor supplies, facilities for trans- 
portation, and location of markets will be noted; (2) the causes for the 
general distribution of factories and for special groupings of factories devoted 
to the different classes of industries; (3) the effects of the development of 
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manufacturing on the growth of the city; (4) the natural advantages of the 
city as a manufacturing center, first, as compared with other places having 
the same sorts of industries, and second, as a place to start other kinds of 
industries; and (5) the influences of the city and its industries on the activi- 
ties of the nearby rural districts. This type of field work certainly is just 
as useful as the type which has been condemned and it has the added ad- 
vantage of lying well within the limits of geography, so that the things 
observed may be referred directly to other related parts of the subject, in 
groups of causes and effects. 

Here then is the test to apply in determining on field work: the ob- 
servations and explanations must fall harmoniously into groups of causes and 
effects. Thus the explanations of the location of flour mills and of plants for 
manufacturing agricultural implements in a given city readily would meet 
this test, but no method of treatment can correlate the process of bolting 
flour and the making of a twenty disc gang plow. 

Geography needs field work, but field work which is truly geographic. 


EXTRACTS FROM “THE HUMAN SIDE oF GEOGRAPHY” BY SupT. LLOYD 
E. Wore. (Atlantic Educational Journal, Vol. 6, No. 4.) 


“In this paper an attempt will be made to maintain the thesis that geo- 
graphy in the grades should include those industrial steps, or processes, in 
manufacture and transportation in which capital and labor are applied to 
commodities for the purpose of adding utility. The term ‘commodity’ is 
used in order to exclude those industrial steps in manufacture, transportation, 
mining, and agriculture in which capital and labor are applied, not to com- 
modities, but to natural resources. The best authorities on geography al- 
ready recognize that geography includes those initial steps which deal with 
natural resources—with what the political economists call ‘natural agents.’ 
* * * Many of the recent text-books on geography give more space to the 
naming and locating of industries than was formerly given; but no adequate 
emphasis is given to the great motive for these industrial steps; namely, the 
adding of utility to a commodity that it may more perfectly minister to human 
well-being in the form of a finished product. It is this motive that gives 
life and interest to industrial and commercial processes. Under the inspira- 
tion of this motive, the race has conquered its physical environment to its 
well-being. * * * By general consent, geography is the science which deals 
with the earth as the home of man. Finished products that minister to 
human well-being in the form of food, clothing, shelter, and fuel, are the 
things that make a home for man. But we have found that these finished 
products are a result of the application of labor and capital to commodities. 
To define geography as the science which deals with the earth as the home 
of man, and then to exclude from its subject-matter all those industrial pro- 
cesses that deal with commodities, is but little less than a travesty upon the 


expression ‘as the home of man.’ * * * Again, these secondary industrial pro- 
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cesses appeal strongly to the self-activity of the child, because they concern 
so vitally his well-being. The fact that human well-being has been the 
master-motive of the race in inventing these industrial processes is a guaran- 
tee that the same motive and processes would appeal strongly to the inter- 
est and self-activity of the child. * * * 


“The self-activity of the pupil asserts itself, not only in tracing the 
forms that minister to human well-being—food, clothing, shelter, fuel—back 
to their origins in the raw material and the physical resources, but in hunting 
them back to the places from which they come—first to the store; then back 
of the store, to the factory, the farm, and the mine. With interest in the 
whence of the products that minister to human well-being comes an interest 
in the agencies that carry away the surpluses of one community and bring in 
those of another; namely, transportation. * * * 


“As the pupil advances in maturity his circle of the whence, with its 
corresponding circle of transportation, enlarges till it covers the earth, thus 
introducing him to every kind of transportation by land and water. * * * 


“With ideas of the whence and its accompanying idea of transportation 
come ideas of exchange, through which man commands the commodities of 
the globe. With ideas of the whence necessarily go ideas of the whither. 
Man naturally desires to know whence come the articles that contribute to 
his physical well-being, and whither those go that he gives in exchange. * * * 


“The above discussion has been one of interpretation, from the finished 
product which ministers to the child’s well-being, back, through the essential 
industrial steps, to the raw material and the natural resource in soil, ore, 
and climate. More logical, and perhaps but little less pedagogic, is the 
method that passes from the natural resource and raw material to the 
finished product. Here we notice that each industrial step adds utility to 
the preceding raw material, makes this material answer man’s needs more 
and more perfectly. * * * This rising of raw material of low utility, step 
by step, to the finished product of high utility appeals strongly to the pupil’s 
self-activity, because it vitally concerns his means of subsistence—his very 
existence. * * * 


“We have seen that each series of industrial steps takes its rise in nat- 
ural forces and resources—in inorganic environment; in the soil, the ore, the 
clay, the stream, the wind, the stone in the quarry. How, then, shail these 
inorganic facts be taught so as to appeal most strongly to the self-activity 
of the pupil? Evidently from the economic, industrial, and commercial 
standpoint—from the human centre. The order of interest is as follows: 
(1) in the finished products that minister to human well-being; (2) in the 
industrial steps that have created these finished products out of raw material; 
(3) in the initial industrial steps in mining, agriculture, and lumbering that 
have transformed natural resources into raw material; (4) and, lastly, in 
the origin of the natural resources.” 
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THE SUBJECT MATTER FOR AN ELEMENTARY COURSE IN 
ECONOMIC AND COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY* 


By Mary J. Lanier 
Department of Geography, The University of Chicago. 


HE criticism has been made that “geography as it is taught and writ- 
ten is not developed about any definite central theory,” that it is 
made up of “scraps of information which are dealt with more elaborately 


and in a truly scientific manner” by the astronomer, geologist, botanist, and 
the like. 


Perhaps this criticism is not entirely without justification when applied 
to the subject-matter of some texts and courses in what is commonly called 
“commercial geography.” Hence, it is necessary that the terms, economic 
and commercial geography, be defined clearly. Accepting as the definition 
of geography “a study of the earth in its relations to life,” economic geo- 
graphy is concerned with tracing the influence of natural factors in the pro- 
duction of things useful to man, while commercial geography considers the 
influence of these factors in the transportation and exchange of commodities. 

The object of an elementary course in economic and commercial geo- 
graphy should be to give the student a grasp of some of the big general prin- 
ciples of production and exchange as influenced by geographic factors, not 
to load him down with a mass of facts and figures in regard to the leading 
producing countries and their trade. 


This object can be attained more satisfactorily by a study of the leading 
commodities of commerce than by a study of countries, such as is made in var- 
ious texts. The former treatment necessitates a grouping of commod- 
ities and for detailed study, the careful selection of the more important 
ones from each group. In the time ordinarily available, it is’ un- 
desirable and impossible adequately to discuss all commodities, and, were it 
possible, little of value would be gained by the student. 


The plan of study by commodities has several advantages: 

1. It avoids the repetition which is inevitable when the study is made 
by countries. 

2. Type studies of leading commodities illustrate more readily and more 
effectively the important principles involved in production and exchange. 


3. The student receives the maximum amount of training without con- 
sidering such a number of details as shall obscure the important underlying 
relations. 


4. A better foundation is laid for regional studies. 


(*Read at the Twenty-sixth Educational Conference of the Academies and 
High Schools in relations with the University of Chicago.) 
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SUGGESTED OUTLINE OF THE COURSE 
I. Introduction. 
1. Nature of geography. 
2. Relations of economic and commercial geography to the subject as 
a whole. 
3. Geographic factors affecting the production and interchange of com- 
modities. 
II. Commodities of commerce: production, transportation, and exchange, 
as influenced by geographic factors. 
Agricultural products. 
Live stock products. 
Fishery products. 
Forest products. 
Mineral products. 
. Manufactured products. 
III. Survey of interchange of commodities as influenced by geographic fac- 
tors. 
1. Geographic basis of exchange. 
2. Geographic relations of the great trade routes of the world. 
3. The trade of type nations as influenced by geographic conditions. 
a. The exporter of raw material: Argentina. 
b. The exporter of manufactured wares: Great Britain. 
c. An intermediate stage: the United States. 
d. The “carrying” nation: the Netherlands. 


AARON 


Discussion OF OUTLINE 


I. A course in economic and commercial geography should presuppose 
a knowledge of the elements of physical geography, hence there need be only 
a brief introduction before taking up the study of commodities. The pur- 
pose of this introduction is to give the student a point of view for the course. 
It should make clear to him the nature of geography, the relations of economic 
and commercial geography to the subject as a whole, and shou!d suggest those 
geographic factors whose influence is to be studied in connection with specific 
products. 

II. In part II, the commodities of commerce are grouped under six 
heads: (1) agricultural products; (2) live stock products; (3) products 
of the fisheries; (4) products of the forests; (5) mineral products; and (6) 
manufactured products. 

The relation of each group of commodities to the development of regions 
should be shown clearly. Then from each group important products illus- 
trating different principles should be selected to serve as type studies. For 
example, studies of the cereals on the one hand and of fruits and vegetables 
on the other bring out the conditions affecting contrasted types of agricul- 
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tural products, not only as nee production, but also as regards transpor- 
tation and exchange. 

Agricultural products have been placed first in this grouping because (1) 
the influence of geographic factors in production can be shown most readily 
and simply by studies from this group; (2) the average student is likely to 
be more familiar with agricultural activities than with others; (3) agricul- 
tural products form the most important group in world production. ‘There- 
fore, studies from this group make it possible to show clearly many of the 
general principles underlying production and exchange and thus to lay a broad 
foundation for later discussion. 

In discussing agricultural commodities, the main points to be brought 


out are as follows: 

1. Conditions of climate, soil, and topography most favorable for pro- 
duction. 

2. Regions of large production. 

a. World production. 

b. United States production. 
(Note: Are all regions of surplus production regions in which the ideal con- 
ditions for production prevail ?) 

3. Movement of the commodity from regions of surplus production to 
regions of deficient production. 

a. Reasons for deficient production in certain regions. 

b. Forms in which the commodity is shipped. 

c. Lines of movement. 

d. Relative commercial importance of the commodity to the 1) ex- 
porter; 2) importer. 

4. Manufacturing industries associated with the commodity. Location 
of (a) general regions and (b) specific centers, as influenced by character of 
raw material and other geographic factors. 

The question frequently arises whether the geographer is justified at 
any time in discussing non-geographic factors which may influence produc- 
tion and exchange. Obviously it is necessary to recognize that non-geogra- 
phic factors may play an important part in production and exchange. When 
this is the case, such factors should be noted, for without this recognition, the 
student will be unable to evaluate properly the influence of geographic fac- 
tors. For example, it is not possible to explain the rapid development of 
cotton culture in the south at the close of the eighteenth and the beginning of 
the nineteenth centuries, without taking into account the invention and use 
of the cotton-gin. The student should know that before this invention, the 
seed had been separated laboriously from the lint by hand, while the use of 
the cotton-gin enabled one man to do as much as 100 to 200 men could do by 
hand. It is not necessary, however, that the student should understand the 
working of the machinery by which this saving of labor was brought about. 
It may be interesting to some but it is not geography. 
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Obviously the outline suggested for the discussion of agricultural pro- 
ducts would be modified moré or less in the discussion of commodities be- 
longing to the other groups. 


There is always danger, because of the variety of material which» must 
be used in such a course, that the student may not see things in their proper 
proportions and that the big things may be obscured by the details. For 
example, after a study of the leading agricultural products, the teacher may 
ask, Have the students a fairly good idea as to the relative importance of these 
different commodities in the production and foreign trade of the United 
States? And similarly, after a study of the other groups of products, Have 
the students an adequate notion as to the importance of these products, as 
compared with each other and with the products of the groups previously 


discussed? ‘These relationships should be brought out by frequent compari- 
sons and timely summaries. 


III. When the study of commodities is completed, the student should 
have noted for each product the movement from regions of surplus produc- 
tion to regions of deficient production. He should then be able to discover 
the general principles underlying these exchanges and to understand the lines 
of the great trade routes of the world. 


In the four types of commercial countries and their trade, there is to be 
found an illustration of the trade of every country. 


Argentina is a country whose people are engaged in the early stages 
of development of its natural resources, thus affording a good example of the 
country which exports its raw material and imports manufactured products. 
Others of much the same sort are Canada, Australia, and Brazil. 


Great Britain represents the other extreme, a country unable to feed its 
own people by its own food-products, but supporting them on the basis of 
its manufactures,—an exporter of manufactured wares, an importer of food- 
stuffs and raw materials for manufactures. Similar countries are Germany 
and Belgium. 

An intermediate stage is shown by the United States, and a survey of 
the trade of this country for a period of years demonstrates the gradual 
transition that is taking place, a decrease in the relative importance of farm 
products exported and a marked increase in the importance of manufactured 
wares exported, accompanied by increased imports of raw materials and food 
stuffs. 

The fourth type is illustrated well by Holland, a country which be- 
cause of certain geographic advantages and limitations has built up a large 
merchant marine and has become a great “carrier” for other countries. 


In conclusion, a study such as is outlined here is intended to give the 
student (1) an adequate notion of the relative significance of geographic fac- 
tors in production and exchange and (2) a clear grasp of the general prin- 
ciples underlying these important activities. 
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COAL MINING 


ABOUT OUR COAL MINING INDUSTRY 


1. Pennsylvania produces more coal in value than all of the other 
states combined. 

2. Illinois, West Virginia and Ohio, ranking in this .order after 
Pennsylvania, do not produce as much as the bituminous coal output of 
Pennsylvania alone. 

3. Only one state west of the Mississippi River, Colorado, mines as 
much as 2 per cent of our coal. ° 

4. The United States produces one-third of the world’s output of coal. 


5. The consumption of anthracite coal in the United States is one ton 
per capita. 

6. Bituminous coal has an average value of only a little over one dol- 
lar a ton at the mine and anthracite a value of a little more than two dollars. 


7. Coal is mined commercially in 30 states. 

8. One-half million square miles, 320 million acres, of the United 
States are underlain with coal. 

9. From two thousand to three thousand coal miners are killed an- 
nually in mining operations. 

10. Less than 4 per cent of the coal mined in the United States is 
exported. 

11. Although the anthracite coal field (all in eastern Pennsylvania) 
covers only 480 square miles, it is estimated to have contained 21 billion 
tons of coal, 16 billion tons of which still are in the ground. 

12. For each ton of anthracite mined and sold, a ton has been lost, 
chiefly by leaving it in the mines to support the rock roof. 

13. It is estimated that three trillion tons of coal, 99 per cent of our 
original supply, still remains in the ground. 

14. The Appalachian coal field, extending from Pennsylvania to Ala- 
bama is the largest continuous field in the world and contains over 500 billion 
tons. 

15. Nearly 800,000 men are employed in coal mining in the United 
States. They, with their families, make a larger population than that of 
Norway, or any one of six South American countries. 

16. Of 374 million tons of coal.shipped from the mines, 367 million 
tons were carried by railroads and 7 million by waterways. 

17. Of the seven million tons shipped from the mines by waterways, 
the Monongahela and Kanawha Rivers carried 6 million tons. 

18. Ten times as much coal is shipped from the mines by the Pennsyl- 
vania R. R. system as by all waterways combined. 

19. Since 1899 the production of coal in the United States has in- 
creased 100 per cent; in Great Britain, 20 per cent. 

20. The United States, Great Britain and Germany produce 80 per 
cent of the world’s coal. —R. H. W. 
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NOTES 


WEAKNESS IN GEOGRAPHY TEACHING 


In an article on “The Formulae of Geography” in the Kalamazoo Nor- 
mal Record of March, 1914, Prof. L. H. Wood discusses some of the ele- 
ments in the present situation in school geography. He confirms the oft- 
given testimony that the young people who come to the normal schools are 
lamentably weak in general geography. He says: 

“The lack in geography, as observed most frequently, consists in the ab- 
sence of any tendency or ability to follow up a geographic sequence on the 
part of students who readily follow a clue in history, a proposition in geome- 
try, or the steps in a problem in algebra. For example, if the lesson is the 
climate of New England, the student considers it sufficient to say that the 
climate is cold in winter, hot in summer, and somewhat modified by the Gulf 
Stream. If the student is asked why the land is affected by the Gulf Stream 
when the winds are westerly,—a question intended to bring out the cyclonic 
storm element, he never seems to have connected the idea of cyclonic storms 
with the climate of the region and is very apt to confuse the term cyclone 
with tornado. The conclusion from this and many other like experiences of 
the class room is that (1) there was no correlation of the elements of geo- 
graphy in the grades, and (2) that the geography of the high school, chiefly 
physical, scarcely ever comes to its true function, i. e., a preparation for 
general geography, and that its principles, however well taught, seldom reach 
their goal in correlation with the facts of plant, animal and human life in 
the study of a region. * * * This is the great lack in our geography teaching, 
since the very essence of this subject is found in mental movement that traces 
the many sequences found in earth relations. Nature makes these correlations 
and we must follow them in explaining the causes of things.” 

He holds that geography is a great formula of thought by which we 
come to answer the double question, “where things are and why they are 
where they are.” After discussing the various formulae of geography—the 
mathematical, the climatic, the geologic, the ecologic and the human—he 
concludes with: “Such a study is as worthy of attention for its culture value 


_ as any of the subjects that now largely displace it from the curricula of high 
schools and colleges.” 


AFFAIRS IN CHINA 


The announcement has been made that the Republic of China has en- 
tered into partnership with the Standard Oil Company for the development 
of its oil possessions. It would be difficult to exaggerate the importance of 
such a piece of news. Not only is the contract unique in the history of com- 
merce, but it will supply a leverage for the development of the material re- 
sources of China that must add enormously to the potential wealth of the 
Republic. Perhaps the most pressing need of China today is that of in- 
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dustrial organization, and here is an object lesson about to be made on a 
scale of unexampled magnitude, as well as according to a standard of un- 
rivalled efficiency. The success of the Standard Oil Company in supplying 
the Chinese with a smokeless oil lamp procurable in places the most remote 
for 74% cents, amply justifies the claim that they have given China light. 
They have certainly lengthened the Chinese working day, and to that ex- 
tent have greatly increased the output of the cottage industries. It is equally 
within the range of practical achievement that the sinking of oil wells in 
China itself, with the accompanying building of railroads and pipe lines, 
should promote the creation of great industrial centres and diversified manu- 
facturing plants——([Jour. Am. Asiatic Assn.] 

When 1913 dawned it threatened to be a deplorably bad year for China. 
The international bailiffs were alleged to have been waiting for a chance to 
slip into possession and pessimistic publicists unreservedly proclaimed a de- 
claration of bankruptcy to be inevitable. ‘Terrible as have been the financial 
straits of the Government it has.managed to weather the year. How des- 
perate the needs of the country have been, however, were disclosed in the 
Government’s financial statements and it is regrettable to realize that the 
new year comes without any practical diminution of the difficulties. In fact 
they have been intensified by a fatuous rebellion which has brought incalcul- 
able misery to hundreds of thousands of people and added immensely to the 
obligations of the State. China staggers under a gradually swelling load of 
loans, and that burden will have to be increased before it can be lightened. 
Every provincial treasury is still in a state of poverty, and the Central Gov- 
ernment scarcely knows where to turn to find the ready means necessary for 
administrative purposes and for the settlement of debts due to foreign lenders. 
What the actual claims against the Government are no one can authorita- 
tively say. In addition to foreign and domestic loans of which the public 
are aware, there are numerous short term obligations of indefinite amounts. 
The Government itself set down its requirements for 1913 as $646,350,- 
000.—[Far Eastern Review.] 


> 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


A History or LAND MAMMALS IN THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE. 

By Wm. Berryman Scott. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1913. 

$5 net. pp. 693, text figs. 304. . 

In this work the following subjects are discussed in order: The methods 
of investigation followed in gathering the mass of knowledge concerning ex- 
tinct mammals, the classification of mammals, the hard anatomy of mammals, 
the geography of the western hemisphere during the Cenezoic, geographical 
distribution of mammals, successive mammalian faunas of North and South 
America, a history of several of the orders of mammals, and “Methods of 
mammalian evolution.” 
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The treatment of the geographical development of the Americas during 
Cenezoic times should be of especial interest to the students of geography. 
Under this head (Chapt. V) the climatic conditions, the continental out- 
lines, and, to a certain extent, the topographic features of the Western Con- 
tinents are discussed. Of no less interest is Chapter VI, the geographical dis- 
tribution of mammals. In this chapter are set forth the various elements 
that determine the distribution of mammals. It also sketches the more strik- 
ing and characteristic mammals of the western hemisphere of today. Under 
“The successive mammalian faunas of North and South America” the author 
departs from the established custom of starting with the early faunas and, to 
the advantage of the lay reader at least, begins with the later faunas that are 
similar to those of today and works back to the strange faunas of the early 
mammalian horizons. 


The book, as a whole, presents the rare combination of thoroughly scien- 
tific matter compiled by a master hand and a treatment of this material in- 
telligible and exceptionally interesting to the lay reader. M.G. Mehl. 


ANIMAL COMMUNITIES IN TEMPERATE AMERICA. By Victor E. Shelford, 
University of Chicago. XIII+362 pages. University of Chicago Press, 
1911. $3.00 net. Postage 20 cents. 

A carefully worked-out, fully illustrated book, attractive in appearance 
and including a most excellent bibliography. 

Professor Shelford has presented in his book the results of a study not 
alone of the literature of the subject, but of a large amount of field work par- 
ticularly in the Chicago region. He treats the subject under such heads as: 
The Animal Environment, Animal Communities of a Large Lake, of Streams, 
of Small Lakes, of Ponds, of the Tension Line between Land and Water, 
of Swamps, of Forests and Forest Margins, and of Prairies. This book 
adds one more to the growing list of studies which are furnishing the geo- 
grapher with the necessary data out of which to construct a real Science of 
Geography. 


PrEHIsToRIC Times. By the late Rt. Hon. Lord Avebury. 7th Edition, 


revised and entirely reset. 623 pages; about 300 illustrations. Henry 
Holt and Co., New York, 1913. $3.50 net. 


Shortly before his death, Lord Avebury carefully revised the preceding 
edition of the book, making such additions as recent discoveries called for. 
The book now consists of sixteen chapters in which the author traces with 
great care the evolution of man and of culture from the earliest times of 
which any gleam of information is obtainable. The reader who is not 
versed in this sort of lore, is much surprised at the enormous number of 
relics of prehistoric times found in certain places. For example, over 20,000 
bronze articles have been found in the ancient lake settlements of Bienne 
and Neufchatel, and an equal number in parts of France. The Bronze Age 
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marks a great advance over the Stone Age. ‘The author estimates that the 
Bronze Age in Northern Europe commenced about 2500 B. C. 
When it is recalled that, in the very nature of things, only a relatively 


few of the relics of prehistoric days are found and yet that a single | 


museum in Copenhagen has over 12,000 stone implements collected, for the 
most part, in Denmark, one can not help wondering how populous were 
these European lands long ago. 

In the chapter on the Antiquity of Man, a great amount of 
data is brought together in an effort to shed light upon the length of time 
involved in accomplishing certain changes, such, for example, as the building 
of the Mississippi delta, or the eroding of the Niagara gorge. Through such 
studies it is hoped that some clue to the antiquity of man in certain regions 
may be obtained. 

The latter chapters deal with tribes and peoples of low culture with 
whom our civilization has actually come into contact,—their religious and 
social practices, languages, industries and peculiarities. “The author believes 
that the principal varieties of man are of very great antiquity, in fact, go 
back almost to the origin of the human race. 

While this volume properly belongs to another science than geography, 


it contains a vast amount of material in which the scientific geographer is 
intensely interested. 


THE REPUBLICS OF CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA, THEIR RESOURCES, 
INDUSTRIES, SOCIOLOGY AND FuTurE. By C. Reginald Enock, F. R. 
G. S. 544 Pages, Plates and Colored Maps. Charles Scribners Sons. 
New York, 1913. . 
This volume would answer well the purpose of a text book for col- 
lege classes in the Geography of Latin America, and it is an excellent book 
of reference for any teacher or other worker in the field of geography. It 
is not a traveller’s narrative but a book of timely information, apparently 
based, in considerable part, upon the writer’s observations. It is interest- 
ing to read; it moves along rapidly; each paragraph carries you forward. 
You feel that you are reading to a purpose and that you are getting the 
sort of information that gives you a basis for judging the peoples of Latin 
America. A full chapter is given to each of the important countries, while 
all of the Central American states are grouped in one chapter. In addition, 
chapters are given to the Amazon Valley, the Incas, the Aztecs, and to For- 
eign Relations, Colonization and Commerce. 


ATLAS DE LA PLus GRANDE FRANCE. By Onesime Reclus. It process of 
publication by Attinger Freres, Editors, 2, rue Antoine Dubois, Paris, 
France. 160 quarto plates in colors, 160 pages of text. For advance 
orders 76 francs, bound. 

This Atlas of Greater France contains 12 general maps, 45 regional 
maps, 87 maps of departments and 16 colonial maps. Altogether 160 plates: 
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in colors. France is shown in 16 regions, for each of which there is (1) a 
physical map, (2) a map showing agricultural and mineral products, (3) a 
map showing manufacturing industries, commerce, and routes of transporta- 
tion and communication, (4) a geologic map in the text. Further, there are 
ten general maps of France giving the latest information regarding ciimate, 
population, the army, sociology, and other conditions of human geography. 
The political geography is shown by departments, 87 maps giving prefectures, 
cantons and even the smallest villages. 

In explanation of these maps M. Reclus has put on the reverse of each 
a page of about 250 lines of text, making a volume of 40,000 lines; a geo- 
graphy of France based on the most recent geographic surveys and illustrated 
by cuts, diagrams and plans of all sorts. 

The atlas is well put up and is so admirably arranged and so thoroughly 
reliable as to be as valuable for scientific as for popular use. Ws Gee 


SUMMER COURSES IN GEOGRAPHY 
By F. E. WILtrams 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


The following is an incomplete list of universities giving summer courses 
in geography. We have not succeeded up to date in securing the necessary 
information from all the Universities to which we wrote, and some may 
have been overlooked in our inquiries. Many normal schools and colleges 
are also offering summer courses, and such of them as have sent in the 
necessary data are also listed. The use of the titles, Mr. and Professor 
differs in different institutions. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKLEY 

General Physical Geography: The Lands and the Planetary Relations 
of the Earth, Mr. Reed. 

General Physical Geography: The Atmosphere and the Ocean, Mr. 
Reed. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

The Elements of Geography, Professor Barrows, Associate Professor 
Tower and Miss Lanier. 

Economic and Commercial Geography, Associate Professor Tower. 

Geography of North America, Miss Lanier. 

Influence of Geography on American History, Miss Lanier. 

Conservation of Natural Resources, Professor Barrows. 

Geography of South America, Associate Professor Tower. 

Geographic Influences in the History of the Interior, Professor Barrows. 

Field Geography. Four weeks will be spent in the Cumberland Plateau 
and the Southern Appalachians, commencing August 29, Professor Barrows. 

Research Course, Advanced Work, Professor Barrows and Associate 
Professor Tower. 
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The School of Education of Chicago University offers courses in: 
Geography in the Primary Grades, Miss Henderson. 
Geography in the Grammar Grades, Eurasia, Miss Henderson. 
Geography in the High School, Miss Henderson. 


CoLumBiA UNIverRsiTy, NEw York, N. Y. 

Physical Geography and its Economic Aspects, Professor D. W. John- 
son and Mr. Knight. 

Physiography of the Eastern United States, Professor D. W. Johnson 
and Mr. Knight. 

Commercial Geography, Professor McFarlane. 

Geography of Industry and Trade, Professor McFarlane. 
The Teachers’ College of Columbia University offer courses in: 

The Teaching of Geography in Elementary Schools, Professor Dodge. 

Geography for Rural Schools, Professor Dodge. 

Man and his Geographic Environment, Professor Dodge. 


CorNELL University, ItHaca, N. Y. 


Round Table Conference in Geography and Geology. Three or four 
evening conferences on the Teaching of Geography and Geology. 

Physical Geography, Assistant Professor von Engeln. 

Physical Geography, Laboratory Course, Mr. Elston. 

Industrial and Commercial Geography. United States and other lead- 
ing commercial nations; adapted to the needs of teachers in high and gram- 
mar schools, Professor Carney. 

Geography of North America, Assistant Professor von Engeln. 

Aims and Methods in Geography, Professor Carney. 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, BOULDER 


Physical Geography, Associate Professor Mc Court. 
Geographic Influences, Associate Professor Mc Court. 
General Geology, Associate Professor Mc Court. 


DENISON UNIVERSITY, GRANVILLE, OHIO 


Teachers’ Course in Geography, Mr. Davis. 
Physical Geography, Mr. Davis. 


GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Teaching of Geography for Primary Grades, Miss Brasher. 

Teaching of Geography for Upper Grades, Miss Brasher. 

Commercial and Industrial Geography, Professor Gregory. 

Physical and Regional Geography, Professor Gregory. 

Methods and Problems in the Teaching of Geography, Professor Gregory. 

Excursions to Mammoth Cave, Round Top, and the Great Valley un- 
der direction of Professor Gregory. 
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HARVARD UNIVERSITY, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Field Work in the Rocky Mountains, Montana, Associate Professor. 
Woodworth. 


Physiographic Field Studies, Professor Atwood. 
Structural or Glacial Field Work, Professor Woodworth. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY, BLOOMINGTON, IND. 
Physical Geography, Professor Cumings. 
Conservation of Natural Resources, Professor Cumings. 


Advanced Field Work, Continuous Work in the Field,- Associate Profes- 
sor Beede. 


University oF Iowa, Iowa City 
Physical Geography for Teachers, Professor Calhoun and Mr. Williams. 
Geology of Soils, Professor Calhoun and Mr. Williams. 
Field Course in Geology in Driftless Area, Professor Trowbridge. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
General Geology, Mr. Posey. 
Geography of Eurasia, Mr. Posey. 


Field Course on the Geography and Geology of Minnesota. Four 


weeks field work from June 22 to July 4, and from July 13 to July 25, Mr. 
Lehnerts. 


Field Work in the Yellowstone and Glacier National Parks, July 27 
to August 15, Mr. Lehnerts. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF Missouri, COLUMBIA 


Physical Geography. Preparatory for Teachers’ Certificates, Mr. Shutts. 
Physiography, Mr. Branson. 


Field Course. Study of an area in Colorado or Wyoming, making a 
topographic map of same, and mapping areal geology, Mr. Tarr. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA, LINCOLN 


Physical Geography, Assistant Professor Filley and Mr. Eaton. 

Industrial Geography, Assistant Professor Filley and Mr. Eaton. 

General Geography, especially designed for teachers in grades and 
rural schools, Mr. Eaton. 

Agricultural Geography of Nebraska, Assistant Professor Filley. 

Graduate Work, Head Professor Condra. 

Conferences: Round Table Conferences concerning problems of teachers 
of geography in the grades and high school, conducted by members of the 
department. 

Geological Excursion. Six Weeks in the Black Hills and Rocky Moun- 
tain Region, Professor Barbour, Assistant Professor Schramm. 
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University OF NortH CAROLINA, CHAPEL HILL 


General Geography, Mr. Smith. 
_ Geography for Secondary Schools, Mr. Smith. 
Field Course, Study of the peneplain of middle North Carolina, Mr. 


Cobb. 


University oF Dakota, GRAND Forks 
The summer courses in Physiography are given at the Biological Station, 


Devils Lake. 


Physiography, Assistant Professor Simpson. 
Field Geology, Assistant Professor Simpson. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE, OBERLIN, OHIO 
Field Geology. Field located where New River cuts through Appla- 


chian Mountains, Professor Hubbard. 


UNIVERSITY OF OHI0o, ATHENS 
Physiography, Mr. Thompson. 
General Geography, Mr. Thompson. 
Methods of Geography, Professor Martzolff. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA 
Commercial Geography of the United States, Mr. Roorbach. 
Physical and Economic Geography, Mr. Roorbach. 
Resources and Industries of South America, Mr. Roorbach. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF THE SOUTH, UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE, KNOXVILLE 


Elementary Geography, Miss Warren. 

Commercial and Industrial Geography, Miss Warren. 

Physical Geography, Miss Warren. 

Teaching of Geography in Grammar Grades, Miss Spaulding. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, Los ANGELES 
The Teaching of Geography, Professor Chamberlain. 
The Geography of the United States, Professor Chamberlain. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA, CHARLOTTESVILLE 
Physical Geography, Professor Bishop. 
Industrial Geography, Professor Bishop. 
Aims and Methods in Geography, Professor Bishop. 
Primary and Grammar School Geography, Professor Johnson. 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, SEATTLE 
Assistant Professor Saunders gives a Traveling Course, making short 


journeys to interesting points in Western Washington. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, MADISON 
Elementary Geology, Associate Professor Martin. 
Geography of Europe, Associate Professor Martin. 
Regional Geography, Associate Professor Martin. 
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Commercial and Industrial Geography, Associate Professor Whitbeck. 

Physical and Applied Geography, Associate Professor Whitbeck. 

Summer Field Course in Physiography and Geology, four weeks in 
August, beginning after close of summer session. Study of various areas 
of southern Wisconsin, Associate Professor Martin. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


In the February Journal we announced our willingness to publish no- 
tices of all courses in geography offered in normal schools, providing the 


necessary data were supplied us. We regret that only a few schools have 
sent in the data. 


California 


SAN NoRMAL SCHOOL 


Courses in physical and applied geography, Miss Vinnie Bell Clark. 
Illinois 
Macoms NorMAL SCHOOL 
1. Geography Methods. 
2. Elementary Geology. 
3. Regional Geography. 
4. Country School Geography. 


The courses will be in charge of Professor Bassett and an assistant. 
NorMaL UNIvERsITy, NoRMAL 


(The number after each course signifies whether given in first or second 
term. ) 


1. Physical Geography (1), Mr. Russell. 
2. Method in Geography (1), Mr. Ridgley. 
3. Home Geography (1), Miss Stark. 
4. Intermediate Geography (1 and 2), Miss Robb, Miss McClellan. 
5. Geography of North America (1), Miss Robb. 
6. South America (1), Miss Stark. 
7. Conservation of Natural Resources (1), Mr. Ridgley. 
8. Commercial Geography (1 and 2), Miss Stark and Miss McClellan. 
9. Geography of Europe (2), Miss McClellan. 
Minnesota 


MANKATO NoRMAL SCHOOL 

1. Elementary School Geography to prepare teachers for state examina- 
tions. 

2. Elementary Physical Geography. 

3. Teachers’ Geography. 

4. North America, with special emphasis on the United States and in- 
dustrial geography. Prerequisite, course 3. 

Courses in charge of Mr. Geo. J. Miller and Mr. Arthur D. Whedon. 
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App A Day or Drop a Day? Charles 
Stratton, 323. 


AGE OF THE EartH, The, W. M. Davis, 
70. 

AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY AND 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN GEOGRA- 
PHERS, Joint Meeting of, (Note) 
331. 


AMERICAN GEOGRAPHERS, The Associa- 
tion of, 183. 


Aras, The, (Note) 187. 
ARGENTINA, Sugar in, (Note) 218. 


Astronomy, A Popular Handbook of, 
by Harold Jacoby, (Note) 160. 

Athens and Its Monuments, by 
Charles H. Weller, (Review) 188. 


ATMOSPHERE AND CLIMATE, 100 Re- 
view Questions on, 190. 

ATLANTA, How Physiographic Features 
have Contributed to the Growth of, 
(Note) 327. 

BALKANS, Territorial Changes in the, 
(Note, with Map) 156. 

BAVARIAN TREES, (Note) 187 
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BRITISH UNIVERSITIES, The Position of 
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65. 


BrRIGHAM, ALBERT PERRY, Remarks on 
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Brown, Rozert M., Notes on Wall 
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CacTI AS EMERGENCY ForaGcE, (Note) 
213 

CALIFORNIA, Relation of the Climate of 
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Reed, 205 

Carolina Mountains, The, by Margaret 
W. Morley, (Review) 188 

Cuitt, The Commerce of, (Note) 214 

Cuina, Affairs in, (Notes) 356. 
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322. 
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45 
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55 

CHINESE Money, (Note) 57 
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in British Universities, 
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. Is the Increasing Control of 
Man over Nature making him In- 
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tions? 97 

CLIMATE OF CALIFORNIA, The Japan 
Current and the, William G. Reed, 
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CLIMATE, Little Studies in, 87 

and Atmosphere, 100 Review 
Questions on, 190 

of Florida, in Relation to the 
State’s most Important Industry, J. 
W. Hubbard, 106 

CLoves, (Note) 186 

CoaL MINING INDUSTRY OF THE UNITED 
STATES, 355 

CoLorApo, Nile and Susquehanna, The, 
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CoLLic, GeorcEe L., The Port of Shang- 
hai, 51 

COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY, Current Ma- 
terial for, 324 

————, The Subject Matter for an 
Elementary Course in, Mary J. 
Lanier, 351 

COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY CouRSE, In- 
dustries as Studies for High School 
Pupils in a, Sumner W. Cushing, 
113 

COMMERCE OF UNITED STATES, 19 

CONTENT OF ScHooL GEOGRAPHY, 344 

Cost oF REVISING GEOGRAPHIES, (Note) 
156 

Cotton Goops TRADE OF THE WORLD, 
Our Part in, (Note) 326 

CROMWELL, ARTHUR D., Observations 
in Porto Rico, 314 

Commercial, (Note) 214 

CusHING, SUMNER W., Industries as 
Studies for High School Pupils in 
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113 

Dake, C. L., Iron, 165 

————, Gold, 197 

, Petroleum, 9 

Davis, W. M., The Age of the Earth, 
70 
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218 
Farmers of Forty Centuries, by F. H. 
King, (Review) 63 
FIELD WorK IN GEOGRAPHY, The Ques- 
tion of, Walter S. Tower, 345 
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VALLEY, Notes on, R. DeC. Ward, 
Fioripa, The Climate of, in Relation 
to the State’s most Important In- 
dustry, J. W. Hubbard, ‘106 
FOREST RESOURCES AND INDUSTRIES OF 
THE UNITED STATES, Suggestions for 
a Study of, 29 
FREEMAN, O. W., Yogo Sapphire Mines 
of Montana, 219 
FRENCH UNIVERSITIES; The Teaching of 
Geography in, Lucien Gallois, 40 
Frost, as related to Climate, 87 
France, Atlas of, (Note) 359 
GALLoIs, LucIEN, The Teaching of Geo- 
graphy in French Universities, 40 
GEOGRAPHY IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS, The 
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George G. Chisholm, 65 
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W. A. Owens, 13 
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J. Booth, 129 
GEOGRAPHICAL INFLUENCES IN THE DE- 
VELOPMENT OF SCANDINAVIA, Freder- 
ick Homburg, 175 
GEOGRAPHICAL CONTROL OF TRANSPORTA- 
TION IN THE SOUTHEAST, John E. 
Smith, 302 
GEOGRAPHICAL INSTRUCTION IN 
MANY, Joseph Partsch, 119 
GEOGRAPHICAL REFERENCE Books, List 
of, 60 
GERMANY, The Waterways of, Charles 
E. Spencer, 1 
, Geographical Instruction in, 
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and the Germans, by Price 
Collier, (Review) 62 


Globes and Maps in_ Elementary 
Schools, A Teachers’ Manual, by 
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With Asia, India, and the Philippines in the throes of a 
new birth, with Panama removing the barriers of the ages, 
and young America thrilling to her own great prospects and 
relations, we must bestir ourselves to study the world that 
presses upon us. Study with maps—maps for the times, re- 
liable maps such as 
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“21720 Gatun Lake and South End of Gatun Locks, 
Panama Canal. Copyright.’’ 


Under the magic wand of the ‘Teachers’ Guide,” the 600 
pand into 6000. Every teacher may learn the secret by writing 


Do you wish the free use of our colored lantern slide sets? 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY (Incorporated) MEADVILLE, 


Once upon a time, so 
the story goes, a boy 
watching the cows 
high up on a mountain 
side in Austria, saw a 
wonderful blue flower 
growing in the grass. 
As he picked it a great 
door in the mountain 
side opened revealing a 
cavern filled with 
chests of gold, silver, 
and jewels. You may 
believe the boy filled 
his pockets, but all 
the time a voice kept 
saying—‘“‘Don’t forget 
the best.” Finally he 
could carry no more. 
As he came out the 
door closed tight. Too 
late he remembered 
that he had left the 
key-flower inside. With- 
out this key the door 
was forever closed. 
Since that day no one 
has ever been so lucky 
as to find another 

“Key-Flower”’ 
until now, after many 
hundred years, a_ uni- 


versal key discov- 


ered, which daily un- 
locks the treasure 
doors of his own and 
foreign lands to every 
child. It is the Flower 
of all Picture Material, 
the “KEYSTONE ‘600 
SET’ ” 


subjects of the set ex- 
to the Discoverers, the 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Write for Advice. 


Yearly subscription, $2.00. 
JOURNAL OF GEOGRAP 


2059 East Seventy-second Place - . 


SCHOOL SCIENCE 
AND MATHEMATICS 


The Journal for all Progressive Science and Mathematics Teachers. 


Its subscription list contains names of teachers in all countries of the globe. 
It is the Official Organ of many Associations of Science and Mathematics Teach- 
ers. It gives new ideas and methods of scientific and mathematical instruction 
—practical articles on the teaching of science and mathematics. Suggestive, 
illustrated descriptions of apparatus, experiments, laboratory equipment and 
plans. Short, newsy, helpful notes on the progress in science and mathematics. 


A trial subscription of six months for one dollar to any one mentioning the 


SCHOOL SCIENCEAND MATHEMATICS 


Chicago, Illinois 


Charts. 


SOLE UNITED STATES AGENTS 


AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THINGS GEOGRAPHICAL 
Would give the name 
& A. K. Johnston ”’ 


Wit Ah. as a synonym for Art, Accuracy, 


Write for Complete Catalogue of Geographical Equipment. 


Color Permanency, and 
Up-to-Dateness, when re- 
ferring to Maps, Globes or 


A.J.NYSTROM & CO., Chicag 
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AUSTRIA, OUR COLONIES, AND OTHER ISLANDS OF 


CAGO 


330 East 22d Street 
CHI 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


ti 


HOW THE WORLD IS CLOTHED ............eseeeeeeeees 
HOW THE WORLD IS HOUSED ..........:eeeeeeeeees 


SOUTH AMERICA ........ 
HOW THE WORLD I8 FED 


EUROPE 


NORTH AMERICA—UNITED STATES ............. 


NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA ..........+-..seeeeeeee 
EUROPE 


THE SAME PART II ...... 


THE SAME, PART I 


FOR THE TEACHING 
GEOGRAPHY 


NATURAL SCHOOL GEOGRAPHPY 


NATURAL INTRODUCTORY GEOGRAPHY 
RABENORT’S GEOGRAPHY: 


New York 
Cincinna 
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SCHOOL GEO- 
CARP 
sin 
CARP MERCE AND INDUSTRY: 
| 
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Books for Teachers and Students 


of Education. 


For Teachers Reading Circles, Training Schools, 
Normal Schools, and College Classes in Pedagogy 


School Hygiene 
By Fletcher B. Dresslar, Ph. D., Specialist in School 
Hygiene and School Sanitation, U. 8S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation. 
Cloth. 12mo. Ill, xviii+409 pages. $1.25. 


A brief course containing definite authoritative information on school hygiene 
and sanitation. A thorough treatment in brief, convenient form from the hygienic 
standpoint of every feature of the school system. The information needed by teach- 
ers, supervisors and school administrators on school hygiene and sanitation. 


Intensive Studies in American Literature 


By Alma Blount, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of Eng- 
lish in the Michigan State Normal College. 
Cloth. 12mo. Ill. xxi+331 pages. $1.10. 


A textbook of English for students of literature. A scholarly treatment con- 
taining Suggestions to Teachers and students of the most representative features of 
American literature. This book is modern in method and content. It is an ef- 
fort to teach literature through a direct appreciation of literary masterpieces. 


Principles and Methods of the Teaching of Geography 
By Frederick L. Holtz, A. M., Head of Model School, 
Brooklyn Training School for Teachers. 
Cloth. 12mo. xii+359 pages. $1.10. 


This practical book presents in a clear and simple manner the salient feat- 
ures of modern methods of geography teavhing. While it concerns the ideals of 
the expert in the teachring of geography, nevertheless, it contains all the practi- 
cal lessons necessary to the accomplishment of these ideals. 


Educational Resources of Village and Rural Communities 


Edited by Joseph K. Hart, Assistant Professor of Edu- 
cation, University of Washington. 
Cloth. 12mo. x+277 pages. $1.00. 


In this book are set forth the great lines of community interest, activity and 
resource. It is a constructive treatment of all these important topics, presenting 
definitely the facts that should be considered in the making of a community sur- 
vey. 

The Montessori Method and the American School 
By Florence Elizabeth Ward, Professor of Kinder- 
garden Education, Iowa State Teachers College. 
Cloth. 12mo. Il. xvi+243 pages. $1.25. 


The work of the trained observer in teaching, the expert investigator in the 
kindergarten, in the elementary school field and a recognized authority in the train- 
ing of elementary school teachers for the American schools. 


The Macmillan Company 


NEW YORK BOSTON ATLANTA 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
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